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ABSTRACT 

A review i s provided of statewide and inst i tut ional 
data reflecting the magnitude and causes of the reverse transfer 
phenomenon. First, data from California, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Minnesota are presented, contrasting the numbers of 
students who transfer from two- to four-year colleges to the 
sometimes greater number of students transferring from four- to 
two-year colleges. Next, the digest reviews three research efforts 
undertaken by individual colleges to identify the characteristics and 
needs of reverse transfer students, including: (1) a study conducted 
at Piedmont Virginia Community College (PVCC), which focused on the 
demographic characteristics and reasons that students with 
certificates or degrees attend PVCC; (2) a study conducted at Santa 
Ana College (California) to determine the educational interests and 
matriculation patterns of students who had previously attended a 
four-year institution; and (3) research undertaken at the Los Rios 
Community College District (California), which compared the 
characteristics and objectives of students with five different 
educational backgrounds. Finally, the digest offers conclusions about 
reverse transfers, indicating that: (1) thjse holding four-year 
degrees represent one of the most academically able segments of the 
community college student body; (2) those without a baccalaureate 
come to the community college for a variety of reasons, only one of 
which is academic difficulty at the senior institution; and (3) while 
reverse transfers constitute only a minority of the community college 
population, their presence is further evidence of the growing 
complexity of the community college environment. (EJV) 
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COUNTING THE REVERSE TRANSFER STUDENTS 



While thousands of students transfer from community colleges to four-year 
colleges and universities, large numbers transfer from senior institutions to 
community colleges. An examination of available statewide data, for example, 
reveals the following: 

— In California, 35,600 students transferred during Fall 1983 from 
community colleges to the University of California (UC) and to the 
California State University System (CSU). At the same time, however, 
38,400 students transferred to the community col leges from UC and CSU 
(Mclntyre, 1984). 

—During Fall 1983, 3,182 students transferred from North Carolina public 
two-year colleges to the state's public and private senior institutions. 
On the other hand, 5,216 students transferred from these senior 
institutions to the two-year colleges. 92 percent of these reverse 
transfers entered vocational programs (Balfour, 1984)« 

— Illinois data indicate that 14,000 students transferred from community 
colleges to senior institutions in the state during Fall 1983. 6,220 
students, however, transferred from the senior institutions to the 
community colleges. (Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1984). 

— In Fall 1979, 3,499 students in Missouri public community colleges 
transferred to public and private senior institutions in the state. On 
the other hand, 1,622 students from the senior institutions transferred 
to the community colleges. Of all the students who transfer out of 
Missouri's state uni versit ies, the largest proportion enter community 
colleges. (Missouri State Coordinating Board for Higher Education, 
1983) . 

— During 1979-80, 3,409 students transferred from Minnesota community 
colleges and technical institutes to senior institutions in the state. 
During the same time period, 4,375 students transferred from four-year 
colleges and universities to the state's two-year institutions; 38% of 
these reverse transfers entered area vocat iona 1 -technica 1 institutes 
(Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1982). 

Though the data vary from state to state, they leave no doubt that a 
significant proportion of two-year college students have prior experience at 
four-year colleges and universities. But these aggregate figures leave 
unanswered questions. Why do these students transfer to the community 
colleges? What proportion already has a bachelor's degree? Are the community 
col leges meeting their needs? 
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Individual ii? 1968 ^ "!" 7 reVi6WS three research efforts undertaken by 
cransfe student? 68 ^ characte ristics and needs of reverse 

seized Methodologies, findings, and implications will be 



REVERSE TRANSFERS AT PIEDMONT VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Phenomenon at^pL^nn^v ^- S 00 *^ to investigate the reverse transfer 
detemiS #n iS, Virginia Community College. The study sought to 

certi^ic 6 *-! ] P KO P° ttlon of PVCC students who had already obtained a 
d!SSS?^ ™ \ s ? ocl * te ' bachelor's or graduate degree; (2) the 
demographic characteristics of these certificate or degree holders; (3) their 

holder's- a°nd a 4) e d1 rr 9 t S^" - t0 the ™* S ™ S *™ "S non-^ee 

1°™' and (4) differences between degree holders and non-deqree holders 

SSii? 2, P r& 3 rams / ssociat ^ with high employability. QuestSnnaires were 
s t f f ^*»««ple of students in Fall 1981 class sextons a* to 
students in all sections in selected vocational programs. 

i ^ a ^or findings reveal that about 13 percent of the responding students 
already held a bachelor's degree or higher. These reverse tSnsfel students 
e „T lntet / st f in obtaining marketable job skills than were toe students 
who had earned only a high school diploma. In addition, student with a 
pTogra^s Thefe ° ► dis P-portionately represented in vocat onal 

SS 'rv Ih L comprised 53 percent of the enrollments in the 

respiratory therapy program; 27 percent of enrollments in nursing; 29 percent 

aLZtlZr n l S "hJ : dVanCSd d3ta P tocessi ^; and 19 percent of e'rronSnt to 
accounting. For the complete study report, see Ross r 1982. . 

THE REVERSE TRANSFER STUDY AT SANTA ANA COLLEGE (CA) 

attend ??? ^ 0011696 StUdy fOCUSed 0n a11 studen ts who had previously 
attended a four-vear lnstirnHnn iff or , ~ ■ , . t'^ 1UUS1 / 

these r ev »r« /™i V preliminary analysis revealed that 

tnese reverse transfers made up approximately 21 percent of all credit 
students in attendance, a further study was conducted to determine thfr 

Sns rt " fc r StS "d-to^l-tion patterns. A sample o 36 I reverse 
transfer stuaents was selected for interviews. 

instiXnSr 5 f /. ndil ? S reVGal that 97 ° f the interviewees left their four-year 
Of hese 97 student V1 49 9 ^If- 3 t 9 ™ (Presumably the toccalaureato) 
! students, 49 enrolled in the community college to boost their 
occupational skills, 30 enrolled for personal interest, 12 Enrolled to 
remedial courses, and six enrolled to prepare for trfnsfpr *" rol * ed . in 
inst- t-nhinn mu,^ r .i t /i -^H ai - t tot i:ransrer to a senior 

enroll^ fo 25"' ° ° SG CeVerSe tran sfer with a baccalaureate, most were 
f °r occupational upgrading or personal-interest. Of those reverse 

l^£ttn^^ a ^ laUteatet largG Potions were also enrol £J for 
resStel y • oSfanoS a " d P StSOnal int — t (43 percent and 22 perce n 
theTnto^ ^tUutton ° nr ° lled t0 f0t ^ransier tock to 

The researchers at Santa Ana College also asked respondents why they left 
the senior institution. The responses were varied Most (41 per ent) 
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workS^tL^f the \ l6ft beCaUSS they had completed the degree they were 
Wd - 0ther r 30 ," 3 Cit6d (in ^^ing order of frequeS were 

-S*e^ 

1982. v cexc ot tne s anta Ana study, see Slark, 

REVERSE TRANSFERS AT THE LOS RIOS COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT (CA) 

of lea^credTt'stu^ C ° Uege D ^ ttict surv ^ * sample 

studenril^ and ^of 

—first-time college students (54.7% of the sample) . 

~vear°Sn? transfers: those who transferred from another two- 

year college without naving completed a two-year program (19.2%). 

^olT^fte^h" 1 ttanSf T' 01036 Wh ° transferred from another two-year 
college after having completed a two-year program (7.5%). 

-noncoopieter reverse transfers: those who transferred from a four-vpar 
institution without a bachelor's degree (12%). four-year 

"TnTHiuHo'n^" 36 transfers: those who transferred from a four-year * 
institution after earning a bachelor's degree or higher (7.6%). 

Not surprisingly, analysis of the findings reveals that the most significant 

staUSK reVerSe trans£ «5 who had not earned a baccalaureate Thus 
quUe di«e°re < n 3 r^' :0 fn T'S"" 1 ' 0011696 after a baccalaureate are 
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transfer Pr ° Vide insi 9 ht s into the complexity of the reverse 

transfer phenomenon. These are summarized below- reverse 



-broadly speaking, there are two types of reverse transfers: those- with a 

oT£ h^rrouPS^tten? 6 / 1 ^ 0 ^ 9 te. While large^rce^ 

of both groups attend for occupational training or personal interest, a 
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significant percentage of the latter group attend with the intent of 
returning to a senior institution. 



—As a group, reverse transfers with a bacca laureate represent one of the 
most academically able segments of the community college student body. 
The data from Piedmont Virginia Community College suggest that these 
students may be disproportionately represented in vocational programs 
that have comparatively stiff prerequisites. 

Reverse transfers without a baccalaureate come to the comnunity college 
for a variety of reasons, only one of which is academic difficulty at the 
senior institution. Some return because of financial, family, or 
employment problems. 

It should be stressed that reverse transfers constitute only a minority 
of the cotmrunity college student population. The colleges 1 main clientele 
continues to be those students who have never attended college before. Yet 
the growing evidence of sizable numbers of reverse transfers — particularly 
those who have already earned a baccalaureate — is further confirmation of 
the complexity of the community college environment, both in terms of the 
types of students served and the educational objectives they are pursuing. 
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